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THE GOVERNMENT OF KOREA 

GEORGE II. BLAKESLEE 
Clark College 

The government of Korea is in process of transition. Six years 
ago it was typically oriental; to-day it is essentially modern. It is 
Japan which has accomplished this transformation and which will 
doubtless in the near future perfect the governmental system which 
she has already outlined. 

The old regime in Korea was patriarchal, modelled originally after 
that in China. The emperor, who was regarded almost as a sacred 
personality, was the sole source of all authority, executive, legislative 
and judicial. Under him, the highest official was the prime minister, 
who exercised general supervision over matters of state and court. 
There were, further, some half dozen heads of departments, who, 
together with a large number of other dignitaries, formed a delibera- 
tive council which passed upon nearly all questions of administration. 
In addition there were well-nigh numberless bureaus and offices. 
In local government these same general features were duplicated. 
Provinces and districts were presided over by officials who felt that 
they represented the autocratic power of the emperor, and who were 
assisted by local subordinates, much as the emperor was assisted by 
the great officials of state. 

The chief feature of this governmental organization was its lack 
of definiteness. There was no separation between the emperor's 
private affairs and those of the state. Between the various officials 
bureaus and boards, there was no clear distinction in regard to powers 
and duties. The highest officials were not fully responsible for their 
departments, the council was merely advisory, and the various bureaus 
conflicted with each other. In the provinces and districts, each 
governor or prefect united in his own person all the functions of chief 
executive, judge, military commander, tax assessor and collector. 

In actual practice this government worked about as might be 
expected in an isolated oriental state, with a corrupt officialdom and 
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an ignorant downtrodden people. The emperors were often con- 
trolled by some court faction, or were under the influence of court 
women or eunuchs. The offices were generally limited to nobles and 
granted to satisfy favorites at court, or else were sold for cash, the 
regular schedule of prices varying, at one time, from $50,000 for a 
provincial governorship to $500 for one of the less important magis- 
trate's positions. 

In order to gain and hold these places, cliques and factions were 
formed among the nobles, who fought one another by the well-estab- 
lished Korean methods — riot, poison, and assassination. The men in 
power were liable at any time to be overthrown, with the loss of both 
their offices and their own heads. The result has been that in the 
last three and a half centuries most of the statesmen of Korea have 
met violent deaths. The history of the present ex-emperor of Korea 
is typical. For over twenty years he watched a life and death 
struggle between one faction headed by his own father and another 
headed by his own wife. The father sent an infernal machine which 
killed some of the wife's relatives; then his faction sent soldiers into 
the palace and before the emperor's eyes murdered some of the wife's 
friends; in retaliation, ten of the father's party were torn to pieces 
by maddened bullocks. A little later, an armed band seized the 
emperor and in his presence chopped to pieces seven of his highest 
officials. Finally the father's party raided the palace, murdered the 
queen, and so terrorized the emperor that, in fear of poison, he 
refused to eat any food not sent to him in a locked box from the home 
of some trusted friends. All this happened in our own time. 

In the provinces the officials plundered the people, who had no 
redress except the final resort to insurrection. It was government 
tempered by popular uprising. 

The crushing, unjust and unequal taxation was bad enough; the 
administration of the courts was worse. " There was not the remotest 
hope of receiving even-handed justice;" the verdict was "uniformally 
given to the side which could show either the largest amount of money 
or an array of influence that intimidated the judge. " Men and women 
were arrested upon trumped-up charges — preferred by powerful 
enemies; examined by torture; convicted without evidence; and pun- 
ished by flogging or the chain-gang; or, if they did not die in prison 
of starvation or cold, put to death, for possibly a slight offense, by 
decapitation or poison. Witnesses were little better off than those 
charged with crime; they were tortured upon the witness stand. 
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Throughout the whole country, to possess property without a power- 
ful friend at court, was a crime. 

This was Korea of but a few years ago. The situation today is 
different. The two important facts about the present governmental 
system are: first, that Japan, either directly, or in a supervisory 
capacity, controls the entire administration from top to bottom; 
and secondly, that the duties and powers of the several offices and 
bureaus are differentiated and defined. Nominally the supreme 
power still lies with the Korean emperor, but practically he is little 
more than a figurehead. All matters pertaining definitely to his court 
have been placed under the department of the imperial household, 
and are sharply differentiated from ordinary affairs of state. This 
department has greatly reduced the number of officials and bureaus 
in the imperial household, and has undertaken to separate the income 
and property belonging to the emperor and his family from those 
belonging to the state. Supreme power is actually exercised by the 
Japanese resident-general, who makes laws and ordinances, appoints 
and dismisses all high officials, supervises all departments of state 
and commands the Japanese troops in the peninsula. He is assisted 
by a large staff composed in part of a vice-resident-general, director- 
general, two councillors, various bureaus and secretarial depart- 
ments. The residency-general controls directly all such matters as 
foreign affairs, railroads, and the administrations of justice, includ- 
ing both courts and prisons. 

Although a large proportion of the governmental system is con- 
trolled immediately by the Japanese, responsible to the residency- 
general, there yet remains the nucleus of the old Korean government. 
There is a cabinet composed of prime minister and ministers of state 
for finance, home affairs, education, and agricultural, commercial 
and industrial affairs. The head of each department is a Korean, 
but the vice-minister is a Japanese and it is he who has the real power 
and responsibility. In local government much the same situation 
exists. The country is divided into provinces, at the head of each 
of which is a Korean governor; but the governor is under the control, 
in every case, of a Japanese secretary. In all of the provinces, too, 
the police are under Japanese inspectors. Throughout the whole 
system, the powers and duties of departments and officials have been 
so defined that responsibility is easy to locate and negligence or 
efficiency may be properly rewarded. From the smallest matter in 
the districts to the most important affairs in the capital, there is 
some Japanese who has at least supervisory control. 
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The worst features of the old regime were those connected with 
the administration of justice and the collection of taxes. So hopeless 
of reform did the Korean courts seem, that the Japanese abolished 
them and took into their own hands the entire judicial system, except 
that part connected with the exterritorial rights of the consular courts 
of the different nationalities represented in Korea. The new system of 
courts is modeled after that existing in Japan, and will be adminis- 
tered largely by Japanese. Considerable progress, too, has already 
been made in revising and codifying Korean civil and criminal 
law and civil and criminal procedure. 

In regard to finance, an annual budget and a strict auditing of 
state accounts have recently been introduced. A national bank, 
with several branches, has been established; and honesty, efficiency 
and system brought into the assessment and collection of taxes. A 
currency almost as hopeless as that found today in China has been 
replaced by a new coinage, based upon the gold standard. 

This is but a brief summary of the present government of Korea, 
as it has been modernized by the powerful hand of Japan. The 
reforms, however, have not been limited to affairs of government, 
but have touched nearly every aspect of Korean life. The communi- 
cations of the peninsula have been improved. Nearly seven hundred 
miles of railroad have been built. Lines run from Fusan on the 
extreme south, to the Yalu river on the north; and when the connect- 
ing road to Mukden is completed, it will be possible to travel from the 
tip end of Korea, with scarcely more than a change of cars, through 
to Berlin or Paris. Five million dollars are being expended on the 
building of good highways, which hitherto have been practically 
unknown in Korea. The telegraph and telephone service have 
been greatly extended. 

To stimulate agriculture and industry, model farms and experiment 
stations have been established; and the cultivation of American cotton 
successfully started in southern Korea. Model forests have been 
planted, and plans outlined for afforesting the treeless mountain 
ridges. Agricultural banks have been founded to loan money for the 
drainage and irrigation of the land, and for the general improvement 
of farming or industrial conditions. A new industrial school in Seoul 
is giving modern training in subjects varying from ceramics to civil 
engineering. In the domain of public health, sanitary inspectors 
have been appointed; one of the best hospitals in the Far East estab- 
lished; and a modern medical school started. Great water-works 
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have been built in Chemulpo, Ping- Yang, and Fusan. A unified 
public school system has been outlined, to systematize and extend 
the scattered work hitherto done by the missionaries. Many new 
schools have already been started, and a large normal institute 
founded at Seoul. In the field of commerce, imports and exports 
have about doubled within some five years. The dangerous Korean 
coast is being furnished with lighthouses and buoys. The principle 
harbors, Chemulpo and Fusan, are being fitted to be real ocean 
ports. Land is being reclaimed; docks, wharves and warehouses 
are being built. 

In short, the work of Japan, in building up an efficient governmental 
administration and establishing honest courts; in opening the coun- 
try by railroads, highways, telegraphs and telephones; in providing 
for the public health ; in encouraging education and stimulating indus- 
try, agriculture and commerce, has been almost remarkable. The 
business management of Japan's new Korean estate has been a success. 

But a nation is more than an estate. And hostile critics insist 
that Japan regards Korea as nothing else than an estate; that she 
administers it well, in order to make it the more profitable; that she 
disregards not only the interests but even the rights of Koreans, for 
the sake of benefiting her own people. Many specific instances are 
pointed out. In the first years of Japanese control there were hun- 
dreds of Koreans who were dispossessed of their lands by the Japanese 
military and civil authorities and who received little or nothing in 
return; today a large proportion of this land is in the possession of 
individual Japanese. Koreans to the number of thousands were 
compelled to work upon the building of the Japanese railroads, at pay 
which would scarcely buy their food. The Japanese residents and 
settlers in Korea, numbering today about 150,000, and established 
for the most part in the large cities, have in general treated the 
Koreans as both an inferior and conquered people, who had neither 
rights nor sensibilities which the Japanese were bound to respect. 
Complaints brought before Japanese officials were often unheeded. 
The notable improvements, such as public buildings, water works, 
harbor docks, model farms and new roads, have been carried out 
by Japanese contractors, who have been well paid by money loaned 
to Korea by Japanese banks at good rates of interest. As an 
illustration of this, it is pointed out that $5,000,000 of bonds 
recently issued by the Japanese authorities on behalf of the Korean 
government, were bought by the imperial bank of Japan at 10 per 
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cent discount, though these bonds are secured by the receipts of 
the Korean customs, and pay 6 per cent interest on their par value. 
It is claimed that Koreans are excluded from participation in the com- 
mercial and industrial development of their own country, that in 
railroads rates as well as in other ways, preferential treatment is 
given the Japanese. For example, the recently-formed Oriental 
Development Company, with a capital of $5,000,000, and the privilege 
of engaging in every form of business calculated to aid in the economic 
upbuilding of Korea, is to be subsidized by the Japanese government, 
during the first years after its founding, so that it may always pay at 
least 8 per cent interest. The stockholders of the company may be 
either Japanese or Koreans, but the president and two-thirds of the 
other higher officials must be Japanese. 

Some of these charges may be false, some are exaggerated or capable 
of at least a partially satisfactory explanation, but many are largely 
true. The Japanese certainly regard the Koreans with a racial pre- 
judice, which explains much of the supercilious treatment of which the 
Koreans so bitterly complain. Yet this racial prejudice is no stronger 
than that with which the English regard the natives of India. Then 
again many of the individual acts of injustice were committed by the 
wretched adventurers who entered the country in the wake of the 
invading army, the same type of lawless plunderers which caused the 
American administration so much trouble in the first years of our 
occupation of the Philippine Islands. Although the most flagrant 
cases of abuse, such as those connected with the land seizures, have 
practically come to an end, and though such men as the late resident 
general, Prince Ito, had the real interests of the Koreans at heart, 
yet a considerable proportion of the subordinate officials have failed 
to give the Koreans either sympathy or even-handed justice. 
Notwithstanding all of the criticisms, however, the Koreans are in 
nearly every material way better off today than they were under the 
old regime: but the benefits have been given by the hand of a con- 
queror, and the Koreans are universally and bitterly dissatisfied. 

The question naturally arises — what is to be the future of Korea? 
To this Japan has given no definite answer; her ultimate purpose 
must be judged from occasional inconclusive official statements, and 
from her actions. 

Each year since the opening of the war with Russia, she has taken 
a more complete control of Korea, and has placed in office a larger 
proportion of her own citizens. In February, 1904, she obtained, in 
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return for guaranteeing the independence of the Korean empire, 
a promise from the latter to adopt the advice of Japan in regard to 
improvements in administration. August, 1904, Korea agreed to 
accept financial and diplomatic advisors, appointed by Japan. April, 
1905, Japan took over the control and administration of the Korean 
post office and the telegraph and telephone service. November, 
1905, Korea gave unwilling consent to a treaty which gave to Japan 
the entire management of her foreign affairs, and permitted the appoint- 
ment of a permanent Japanese resident-general. July, 1907, Japan 
assumed immediate control of Korean internal as well as foreign 
affairs. The Japanese resident-general was given practically supreme 
power, and Japanese were made eligible to all Korean official posi- 
tions. August, 1907, the Korean army was disbanded and, soon 
thereafter, all military matters were placed in the hands of Japan. 
July, 1909, Japan assumed the entire control and direction of the 
courts and prisons in Korea. In short, from being a merely friendly 
advisor, Japan advanced to a position of supervision, and finally to 
the direct management of the Korean government. 

If this process continues, there are two further steps already in 
sight: first, the abrogation, by consent of the treaty powers, of 
the exterritorial rights of the foreign consular courts — a privilege 
which Japan clearly intends to ask, and which should be granted; 
secondly, the formation of some kind of customs union between Korea 
and Japan. This latter step would conflict with exisitng treaties and 
could be taken only after obtaining the previous consent of the powers 
which for business reasons they would be reluctant to give. 

In conclusion, there are three courses open to Japan. First, to 
restore to Korea either complete independence or at least peninsular 
self-government, after the present political education of the people 
and the economic upbuilding of the country shall have been completed. 
This is America's Philippine policy; and there are some expressions in 
even recent public documents, such as the promise to restore the courts 
to Korean control, which tend to the view that Japan will eventually 
give back much of the direct administration of the country. Secondly 
they may continue to rule as conquerors, with a sharp division and 
continued bitterness between the two peoples. Thirdly, they may 
assimilate the Koreans, or bring about an amalgamation between the 
Japanese settlers and the natives. It should be remembered that the 
Koreans have abundant latent ability, which needs but the proper 
training and environment to be developed; that they are of essentially 
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the same race as the Japanese; and even today often times, when in 
the same military uniform, for example, cannot be distinguished from 
their conquerors. 

Japan is the first oriental state to attempt the modernization of a 
sister oriental people. European and American powers must eventu- 
ally give up their political control in the Far East; racial difference will 
prevent assimilation, while the real ability of the orientals will not 
allow permanent subjection to western rule. But there is no inherent 
reason why Japan may not assimilate the Koreans, if she wishes to do 
so. Her work in Korea, which, all things considered, has been success- 
ful, is essentially unique; it has unlimited possibilities; and for these 
reasons will be watched in its development as one of the most in- 
teresting attempts in the long history of colonial rule. 



